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For the Maine Farmer. 
SUPER SULPHATE OF LIME. 

Mr. Eprror :—Who is right? The Country 
Gentleman of Feb. 7, in answer toan enquiry 
about manures, says :— 

**‘Unleached wood ashes or lime should never 
on any account be mixed with guano, bone dust, 
or superphosphate of lime. Both the ashes 
(potash, soda, &e.,) and the lime will set free 
the ammonia from its acid combinations, and, 
as it is a volatile substance, it flies off into the 
atmosphere and is lost. As ammonia is the 
most expensive of all manuring substances— 
costing in any concentrated and available form, 
at least twelve cents per lb.—it will readily be 
seen that nothing could be more detrimental to 
these manures, than to mix ashes or lime with 
them. 

Ashes and lime mixed with superphosphate 
of lime, not only drive off the ammonia, but 
convert the soluble superphosphate into the in- 
soluble phosphate of lime, thus neutralizing 
the effect of the sulphuric acid used in the man- 
ufacture of superphosphate.”’ 

Mr. Alexander J. Main, in the Journal of 
Agriculture, an@#transactions of the Highland 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, in describing 
the process of dissolving bones with sulphuric 
acid, says :— 

‘‘The box being prepared, put in the water 
of preparation first, then the sulphuric acid, 
allowing one-half more bulk water than acid, 
and one-half less weight of acid than bones ; 
that is, to a gallon of acid, allow a gallon and 
a half of water; and to one hundred pounds of 
bone, allow fifty pounds of acid. 

To the water and acid, the bones must now 
be added, (finely broken up into half inch frag- 
ments,) mixing the whole intimately and equal- 
ly. This done, cover up the box; and then al- 
low the whole to stand untouched for forty- 
eight hours. The process of manufacture will 
then be complete. In anticipation of its neces- 
sity, I would recommend the careful accumula- 
tion of the house ashes during the year, kept 
in some dry place. 

When the operation above detailed is com- 
pleted, put the ashes in a heap, in a convenient 
position to the tank ; make then a basin at the 
top of the heap, and lift the dissolved bones out 
of the tank, placing them in the basin, then 
turn over the heap with shovels, two or three 
times, and it will be fit for use.’’ 

Thus you will perceive that these parties dis- 
agree as to the use of ashes, where sulphuric 
acid has been used. The matter is referred to 
you asan umpife, Will you, at your earliest 
convenience, decide the same by giving your 
views in addition to theabove? Aaricoa. 

Feb. 15th, 1856. 


Nore. The discrepancy between the ‘thigh 
contending parties’ seems to arise from a want 
of definiteness in the terms used. Guano is an 
animal substance. It either contains ammonia 
ready formed, and in a nascent gtate, that is to 
say, just starting forth, or the ammonia may 
be held in combination with some acid. Am- 
monia thus held by an acid will be liberated 
and fly off in a gaseous form, if an alkali or 
alkaline earth be presented, for which the acid 
has a greater affinity or attraction than it has 
for ammonia. If for instance, the ammonia in 
guano, be combined with muriatic acid, making 
muriate of ammonia, or if you add lime, the 
muriate will let go of the ammonia and com- 
bine with the lime,—or if potash be added it 
will form muriate of potash. So if the am- 
monia be combined with siphuric acid, and 
lime be added, the sulphuric acid lets go of it 
and takes the lime, forming sulphatebf lime; or 
if potash be added instead of lime it will form 
sulphate of potash, and the ammonia be let loose 
into the air. Hence the reason why wood ashes 
or any ashes containing potash should not be 
mingled with guano, if you wish to retain the 
ammonia. . 

Well, how is it with phosphate or ‘Miper 
phosphate of lime? Pure phosphate of lime or 
pure super phosphate of lime contains no am- 
monia, and hence there is no danger of driving 
off ammonia from it by addition of anything. 
There would be danger if wood ashes or potash 
should be added to super phosphate of lime, of 
reducing it to a phosphate, inasmuch as the ex- 
cess of phosphoric acid in combination with the 

lime, and which makes it super, would leave it 
and combine with the potash, and the compound 
would become phosphate of potash and phos- 
phate of lime, instead of being super phosphate 
of lime, and the diffyrence would be this—phos- 
phate of lime will not dissolve in water, and 
super phosphate wilff hence the latter is best 
fitted for manure. In connection with this we 
might say thagif, in burning bones with wood 
or coal, the sh should become mixed in 
with the ash or potash, and you wish to add 
sulphuric acid to convert the bone ash into 
super phosphate of lime, we think that a little 
excess of sulphuric acid would combine with 
the potash, and hold it in combination, and thus 
Preserve the super phosphate of lime. 

Wnen the writer in the Country Gentleman 
says that ‘‘ashes and lime mixed with super 
phosphate of lime will dri ia 9? 

ive off the ammonia, 

he probably means not the pure chemical article 
of super phosphate, but the material called and 
pep reba srt super phosphate of lime, 
of articles, such ag ‘gu: This contains a variety 

bs ’ guano, and perhaps other 
animal matters, and it must be the ammonia of 
these ‘extras’? which is driven off, and 

in reality, from the often ’ not any, 

, 0 too small quantity of 








Super phosphate j , : 
bears its namo, a . a 


MAINE? 

This enquiry is often made by persons who 
have formed an idea that the pear tree is not 
sufficiently hardy, or suited to the climate of 
Maine. 

Not many years since this was quite a pre- 
vailing opinion, as it hasbeen since the writer’s 
remembrance, that apples would not grow east- 
ward of Kennebec Co. ; but ample proof has 
shown both opinions to be erroneous. It is true 
there have been some unsuccessful trials for cul- 
tivating the pear. There have also been in cul- 
tivating the apple; yet, so far as my observa- 
tions have been, there has been scarcely a fuil- 
ure in either, where healthy trees have been 
planted upon suitable soil, and proper care ta- 
ken in their future management. Some com- 
plain that if the trees grow well they do not 
bear. It is true many pear trees from the seed, 
without grafting, are a long time before fruit- 
ing, whereas, those that have been changed, 


many kinds, come early into bearing. But that | 


the pear may be profitably cultivated in Maine, 
I think is beyond doubt with all who have given 
it a fair trial. 


The profits of pear culture, and especially 
where land is valuable, must, I think, for gen- 
erations to come, far exceed that of the apple. 
Perhaps not a few will doubt the correctness of 
this supposition. It may be erroneous; but 
the reasons given for its support are the scarci- 
ty of pear orchards compared with apple, and 
the difference in value. Apples may be con- 
sidered worth about fifty cents per bushel, when 
pears have readily sold from $2 to $5 per bush- 
el, and with a much brisker market. A neigh- 
bor of mine has one tree which produced him 
$48, at $2 per bushel, in two years. But this 
falls short of the statement in the Maine Far- 
mer, within a few months, of the $40 pear tree 
in Penobscot Co., which, if I recollect right, was 
that a man carried 40 bus. of pears to market and 
shortly sold them for $2 per bushel, and that he 
picked 20 bushels of them from one tree. These 
it is true are rare cases, although the lowest 
prices for good pears. It may be argued that 
as the cultivation increases the price will di- 
minish. Itmay be so to some extent, but we 
should bear in mind fhat the demand will also 
increase ; and as further proof that there is not 
much to fear on this ground, we will compare 
the small amount, raised in Maine, with what 
is cultivated in Massachusetts, which is barely 
a tithe to theirs, and yet their prices will war- 
rant transportation for a good market. 

Kennenec Orcuarpist. 

Vassalboro’, March 10th, 1856. * 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FRUIT. 

Mr. Eprror :—The recent discussions at the 
Capitol, and the exhibition of the many beauti-\ 
ful samples of apples there, is conclusive evi- 
dence that the business of fruit raising will ere 
long be the most profitable branch of agricult- 
ure in Maine. It is conceded by all that our 
apples will keep longer than those raised ina 
more southern latitude, and of course will be 
preferred in any market, especially for exporta- 
tion. It is very important in planting an or- 
chard to select the best kinds for market, and 
those which are the best adapted to our soil and 
climate ; some standard kinds that do well in 
Mass. are not at home in Maine, or at least, 
not in every part of it, and among the number 
I will mention the Baldwin and Roxbury Rus- 
set. One grand error with most men in select- 
ing trees for an orchard, or in engrafting one, 
is the great multiplicity of kinds; from six to 
eight I think quite enoygh, and three fourths 
of them should be two or three of the most pro- 
lific and best kinds Tor market. Twenty-five 
years ago I planted an acre with grafted,trees, 
cultivated six years with potatoes and corn, and 
then seeded to grass, which has since produced 
a ton of hay upon an average annually. The 
trees came forward rapidly, and have for some 
time produced about one hundred dollars worth 
of apples yearly, being probably about ten times 
as much profit asthe average of the same 
amount of land of farms in general. Soon af- 
ter haying I have turned in my hogs and al- 
lowed them to remain until the windfalls were 
worth more for other purposes, and have found 
them very beneficial to the trees. I have occa- 
sionally applied a moderate quantity of salt and 
wood ashes as a top dressing, spreading them 
from one to four feet from the tree, with great 
apparent benefit. Pears are among, the best 
fruits raised, and entirely too much neglected. 
Many kinds flourish well in Maine; the Bart- 
lett. does well, though not quite as much at 
home here as in Mass. ; the Dix is one of the 
best—is perfectly hardy, of medium size, a year- 
ly bearer and readily sellsin the market at 
seventy-five cents toa dollar doz. I have 
raised them for years, and though the tree is 
rather long in coming into bearing, it makes up 
in after time for the delay, and is one of the 
most valuable kinds in the catalogue. They 
should be gathered about the 10th of October 
and ripened in the house in November. I ad- 
vertised some years ago a moderate amount of 
scions for gratuitous distribution, but the peo- 
ple would not have them, probably for the 
above reason; but cannot every one afford to 
add a few good pear trees to his list, even if he 
did not expect to live toeat much of their fruit ? 
It would cause him to be held in grateful re- 
membrance long after he had passed from earth. 
The pear needs a much richer soil than most 
kinds of fruit. F. A. Burman. 

Dixmont, Feb. 20th, 1856. — 

Farm Srock 1x tas Unirep States. It is said 
that there were estimated, two years ago, to be 
within the United States more than twenty 
millions of horned cattle, more than twenty 
millions of sheep, and more than thirty millions 
of swine. 








CuEMICAL action or Licur. Never shade a 
house ; let sanlight into every room, and let 
every inhabitant feel its influence. Man re- 
quires sunlight as much as plants ; sunlight and 
fresh air are essential for health. 


Portrait of an 





Ayrshire Cow. 








AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 

The Ayrshire breed of cattle, if they are not 
already, are becoming a distinct breed of cattle. 
Many people consider them superior for their 
milking properties, and as gocd as any for their 
grazing and working properties. Others think 
differently. It has been asserted that the breed 
was originally started by crossing a breed of 
cattle prevalent in Ayrshire (Scotland) with the 
improved Durhams. Be that as it may, the 
continuance of the breed seems to have fixed 
certain characteristics which now distinguish 
this variety of cattle. Some who breed them 
consider them good milch cows, but think the 
teats rather too short. 

We do not now know of any full bloods in 
the State, but there are grades in several local- 
ities, and these grades are much liked on ac- 
count of their healthy activity, hardiness and 
good feeding properties Mr. Abbot, of Glen- 
burn, near Bangor, who has bred them, inform- 
ed us not long ago that he considered grades of 
this breed among the most desirable cattle for 
his section of country. He bred his froma 
full blood bull from Mr. Cushing’s stock, at 
Waterton, Mass. - 

Mr. Foster, of Gardiner, has bred grades, 
and given them a fair trial for the yoke and the 
butcher, and he told us the other day that he 
found them excellent for both. As oxen, they 
were active and hardy, and true to the draft— 
as milkers, excellent—that they fattened easily, 
and their beef was of first rate quality. 

The above portrait is a good representation 
of the breed. We hope that those who feel an 
interest in this variety of stock, and find them 
satisfactory, will take measures to obtain some 
full breeders, for without them the ode will 
soon run gt. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
KING PHILIP CORN---LARGE OXEN. 

Mr. Eprror :—I noticed, in the last Farmer, 
that a Mr. John Elliot, of Parkman, enquires 
of you where the improved King Philip, or 
brown corn can be had. I have a few traces 
left which I should be happy to dispose of, for 
I think it will be a great blessing to Maine. 

I also notice, of late, in almost every issue of 
your paper, notices of large oxen, in Kennebec, 
Somerset, &c. Dexter, a small town ‘‘way 
down east,’’ ouglft tobe represented. My neigh- 
bor, A. L. Barton, Esq., owns a large pair of 
splendid fat oxen, six years old, andso well 
matched that a stranger could hardly tell them 
apart. 
their weight was just forty-five hundred. There 
were no lines present that were over eight feet 
long, so I cannot give you a true account of 
their girth. | Respectfully yours, 

E. W. Spracve. 

Dexter, Feb. 29th, 1856. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
ARE FROZEN CARROTS INJURIOUS? 

Mr. Eprror:—I understand that quite a 
number of valuable horses have died in Boston, 
Portland, and other places, during the past win- 
ter, in consequence of eating frozen carrots. 
The reason assigned is that the frost creates in 
the carrot a poison similar to prussic acid. Can 
you give any chemical reason for it? My neigh- 
bor informs me that he has practiced feeding 
his horses for several weeks with carrots that 
have been touched by the frost, and that he is 
decidedly of the opinion that they have an in- 
jurious effect. I feed my own-horse daily with 
the root, though buf slightly, if any frozen, and 
consequently have but little fear. = . ben- 
efit of “‘old Dobbin,’’ will you be k ough 
to jot down your ‘‘idees ?”” John May. 

Winthrop, March 5th, 1856. 


Nors. The above theory in regard to frozen 
carrots for horses is new to us, and we have, 
therefore, no definite zdees about it. Ep. 





Iron Ore. A subscriber wishes to know if 
we can give him any test for, or information by 
which he can tell, iron ore ? 

There are several very simple tests by which 
one can judge whether a mineral is iron ore. 
One is, pound a small piece to powder and ap- 
ply a magnet. If any of the particles are at- 
tracted by it. it is safe to conclude that there is 
iron there. But all iron ores are not magnetic, 
and, if there is no action by the magnet, it will 
not do to say that there is no iron there. 

Heat a small piece in the fire; then powder 
it and put it into sulphuric acid, which is dilu- 
ted with water, say one quarter. After being 
in it a day or two, pour off the clear liquor, 
and add to it water in which gall nuts have 
been steeped. If the mixture turns black call 
it iron. 





Ciay Monument at New Orteans. Thecitizens 
of New Orleans have taken hold of the subject 
of-erecting a monument to the memory of Henry 
Clay, with an earnestness that augurs well for 
its early completion. The Clay Monument As- 
sociation held a meeting on the 26th ult., at 
which committees to select a site, and to can- 
vass the city for subscriptions, and report within 
forty-eight hours, were appointed. James Robb, 
Esq., subscribed $1000 on the spot. It is pro- 

to lay the corner-stone of the monument 
on the 12th of April next, the anniversary of 





the birth-da, y of the Sage of Ashland. 


He put them on the scales to-day, and}. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


PROPAGATING FISH. 

The art of propagating fish in our numerous 
ponds and streams, is worthy of setious atten- 
tion. We have hundreds of ponds in the State 
which are capable of supporting immense num- 
bers of different species of fish. A little pond 
at Monmouth Center, which the summer travel- 
er, on the Androscoggin and Kennebec railroad, 
will certainly notice, was formerly so stocked 
with smelts as to furnish many good meals to 
all the families round about. All that was nec- 
essary was to watch the period in spring when 
they run up the little streams, when they could 
be caught in any quantity. The same pond 
abSunded in white and yellow perch and pickerel. 

The pickerel has been somewhat extensively 
propagated in this State, but it is a voracious 
fish, destroying the young of all others, though 
it furnishes fine sport to the angler, and is very 
prolific. 

There are many towns in the State where fresh 
fish from the seaboard cannot readily be ob- 
tained, and since the introduction of railroads, 
the brook trout are fast disappearing from our 
streams, so that it is time to be looking about 
for some substitute. Are there not some varic- 
ties existing in our western lakes that might be 
a valuable acquisition to our waters? Might 
not those which do not agree together be placed 
in different ponds? Would it not be well for 
the Trustees of our Agricultural Societies to 
offer premiums to any one who may introduce 
some new and well tried variety within their 
respective counties? I believe more good will 
be likely to result than from large premiums on 
the raising of flax. Should not every Agricul- 
tural Society offer a premium for any new and 
untried article which may be used for food? 
To be sure there may be many failures, but who 
would be willing to dispense with one of 
the many valuable grains or fruits now intro- 
duced among us? N.T. T. 
Bethel, March 15. . 


OFFICERS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Cumpertanp County. President, Samuel F. 
Perley, Naples ; Vice Presidents, E. G. Buxton, 
Yarmouth; S. B. Beckett, Portland; John 
Sawyer, Raymond ; Geo. F. Foster, Saccarappa. 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Sewall 
N. Gross, New Gloucester. Treasurer, rge 
W. Woodman, Portland. Associate Managers, 
John P. Perley, Bridgton; Thomas T. Brown, 
Yarmouth ; Daniel Weston, Otisfield; Caleb 
Hodgdon, Gorham ; Joseph Walker, Jr., Port- 
land. Funds as follows : 

Amount on hand last year, $558.96 ; amount 
received, 1855, $665.80 ; total, $1224.76. Paid 
out for premiums and expenses, $595.21 ; leay- 
ing on hand, January 1, 1856, $629.55. 
Franxun. President, Oliver S. Currier, 
New Sharon ; Vice President, Joseph G. Hoyt, 
Wilton ; Recording Secretary, Alanson B. Far- 
well, Farmington ; Cor. See 'y, Oliver Sew- 
all, Chesterville; Trustees, Hiram Russ, Farm- 
ington ; Jason S. Chandler, New Sharon ; Chas. 
K. Adams, Wilton; Nathan Goodrich, Indus- 
try ; Amos Godding, Jay ; Committee on stock, 
Lorin Adams, Geo. W. Luce, Orrin Daggett ; 
Committee on crops, Horace B. Prescott, Jonas 
Godding, J. C. Phillips; Committee on man- 
ufactures, Hiram Wyman, David ©. Morrill, 
Calvin Keyes. Joseph Keith, Chesterville, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee to the State 
Ag. Society. Treasurer and Collector, Hiram 
B. Stoyell. : 

The Society, with great unanimity, voted to 
fix upon a place for the permanent location of 
the Show and Fair, and selected a committee 
for that purpose, with instructions to report on 
the second Wednesday in June next, to which 
time this meeting stands adjourned. 

Nortn Aroostook. President, David Foster, 
Presque Isle; Vice Presidents, Ivory Hardison, 
Letter H ; Henry Rolf, Letter G ; E. 8. Fowler, 
Maple Grove; Ree. and Cor. Secretary, P. 
Cummings, Maple Graye; Treasurer and Col- 
lector, Joel Bean, Letter G; Agent, J. W. 
Haines, Maple Grove; Member of Ex. Com.-of 
State Ag. Society, Joseph D. Pike, Presque Isle. 

Penosscot and Aroostook Union. Pres- 
ident, Alfred Cushman; Vice Presidents, Ira 
Fish, David Haynes, Ephraim Fobes ; Rec. Sec., 
S. Robinson; Cor. Sec., Luther Rogers; Trus- 
tees, I. W. Robinson, Abner Weeks, B. H. 
Chesly, James Brown, S. L. Kimball, Theodore 
Trafton, Timothy Dorsey; Treasurer and Col- 
lector, Henry Blake; Member of the Ex. Com. 
of the State Ag. Society, Morgan L. Gerry. 

Nortn Franxur. President, B. F. East- 
man; Vice Presidents, John Dyer, J. W. Por- 
ter, J. Davis, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, M. 
W. Dutton; Treasurer, Winthrop Norton ; 
Trustees, E. Craig, B. F. Eastman, Ambrose 
Willard, S. H. Beal, Samuel Whitney; Col- 
lectors, D. W. Graffum, Elias Sweet, Elbridge 
True, Wm. C. Cushman, N. B. Beal, Wm. 
Hoar; Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Maine State Ag. Society, Seward Dill. 


Ortcrx or Raroaps. Railroads, dr roads 
laid with bars for the passage of coal wagons, 
were used in England as early as 1650. The 
first rails were of wood; in 1760, they were 
shod with iron. Cast iron rails were introduced 
in 1765, and wrought iron rails in 1805. In 
1804, the first engine to run upona railroad 
was made by Richard Trenthick, of England. 
In 1811, Blenkinsop, of England, applied a rack 
rail along the track, and worked the engine by 
a spar-wheel gearing into the rack. 








MARCH, 


BY GEO. W. BLAKE, 





Gladly we greet thee, pioneer of spring, 
Though clad in winter’s garb of ice and snow; 
Bravely thou strivest with thy giant foe— 
The monarch winter, erst a sceptered king. 
The streams, unfettered, joyous shout and sing, 
And hasten onward to the distant sea, 
Through dales and woodlands laughing loud in 
glee; 
While the old forests, with their gladness sing. 
Now skies are bright as those of lovely May, 
Now winds unchanged in their wild pleasure go, 
Now fall the showers of rain and blinding snow, 
And winter vanquish’, paves his retreating way, 
And in the distance, like a pageant gay, 
Come the bright months in glorious array. 
Franklin, Mass., March, 1856. 


FRANKLIN CO. AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF PREMIU MS—-1856. 


The standing committee on crops, in offering the 
following quita, unimportant premiums, take the 
liberty to say that arrangements are being per- 
fected, which they hope will not inconsiderably 
replenish the present exhausted condition of the 
treasury of the Society, and thereby allow them, in 
future, to be more liberal in the bestowment of boun- 
ty upon the model husbandmen of our county. 
Wheat, best spring, one acre, $3; 2d, 2; 3d, 1. 





Corn, dry shelled, one acre, $3; 2d, 2; 3d, 1. - 
Corn, dry shelled, one-half acre, $2; 2d, 1,50. 

Rye, one acre, $2. 

Barley, one acre, $2. ° 

Oats, one acre, $2; 2d, 1. 

Oats and peas, one acre, $2; 2d, 1. - 


Potatoes, sne acre, $3: 2, 2. 

Potatoes, one-half acre, $1,50; 2d, 1. 

Beans, one-quarter acre, $2; 2d, 1. 

Apples, best fall, 60 ets; 2d, 50; 3d, 40; 4th, 30. 

Apples, best winter, 60 cts.; 2d, 50; 3d, 40; 4th, 30. 

Peas, one-half bushel, 75 cts. 

Corn, seed, one-half bushel, 60 cts., 2d, 50. 

Clover seed, one acre, $3; 2d, 2. 

Herds grass, one acre, $2; 2d, 1. 

Carrots, one-quarter acre, $2; 2d, 1. 

Ruta Bagas, one-quarter acre, $1; 2d, 59 cts. 

Flax, greatest amount on one-quarter acre, 2,50; 2d, 

2; 3d, 1,50. 
Flax, greatest amount on one-eighth acre, $2; 2d, 
1,75; 3d, 1,25. 

Flax seed, greatest am’t on one-quarter acre, $2,25. 

Flax seed, greatest am’t on one-eighth acre, $1,75. 
All statements for premiums on crops must be sub- 

mitted to the Committee on or before the first day of 

December next. 


The Committee reserve the right to withhold all 
premiums where the above, and all other rules are 
not strictly complied with. 

Per order of the trustees, 

Horace B. Prescorr, Chairman. 

The annual Cattle Show and Fair will be held on 
the 7th and 8th days of October next, at a place 
hereafter to be determined on. 

Fraykuin County. In Boarp or Trustees, 
Farmington Falls, March 8, 1856. ; 

On motion of Mr. Trustee Adams, of Wilton, Or- 
dered, That the doings of this Society be hereafter 
+| published in the Maine Farmer, and that the pre- 
miums offered on crops be published immediately. 

. A. B. Farwett, Ree. Sec’y. 
REMARKS ON DOMESTIC MANURE. 

Mr. Epiror: As much is said in relation to 
the scarcity or want of manure in the manage- 
ment of our farms, I have thought that it might 
be well to call the attention of those upon whom 
this deficiency appears to bear with the heaviest 
weight, to some of the many articles that are 
found to exist within the reach of every one. 
It is not at all surprising that toa merely su- 
perficial observer, the extent of our resources 
should appear, in this particular, somewhat 
limited. In enumerating the several materials 
ordinarily employed as stimulants, it will be 
well to commence with the more important, or 
those which, from their general diffusion, are in 
most common use. Of these, the excrement of 
cattle is perhaps the most valuable. When ap- 
plied to soils under cultivation, it not only acts 
as an immediate and most salutary stimulant to 
vegetation, in consequence of its combined veg- 
etable and mineral origin, but it also imparts 
increased energy to the mineral character of the 
soil, through its solvent and calorific powers. 
Wherever fermentable manure is applied, a most 
powerful chemical action takes place, which is 
highly promotive of fertility, by its pulverulent 
effects, in conjunction with the influence exerted 
by the gases which it liberates and sets free. 
Compact and closely compacted soils are render- 
ed light and friable by the fermentation of these 
manures, while their decomposition in those of 
an opposite conformation, tends to increase their 
compressibility and capacity of retention, qual- 
ities without which no soil can be rendered fer- 
tile, or permanently productive under manage- 
ment. When allowed to ferment before it is 
applied, it becomes what is termed ‘‘short muck."’ 
In this condition it acts much more speedily, 
than in its crude state, but is far less durable. 
It is also much more easily incorporated with 
the soil, when broadcasted, and acts more read- 
ily and energetically when applied in conjunc- 
tion with other substances. ‘'o the mind capa- 
ble of penetrating the ercana of nature, and 
comprehending the nice economy of vegetation, 
this subject supplies a study of most absorbing 
and curious interest. 

Hoa Manors, is another article of great val- 
ue to the farmer. In its essences, it is more 
concentrated and powerful than the excrement 
of flock cattle, and acts with much more ener- 
gy and for a longer time. In all cases, the nu- 
tritive properties of excrement are found to be 
in proportion to the richness of the food parta- 
ken of by the animals by which it is supplied. 
The food of hogs is generally much richer in ni- 
trogenous compounds than that of any other 
animal kept on the farm, the hog being not on- 
ly graminiverous, but omniverous, and the uses 
to which he is applied, requiring that he should 
be kept on the richest and most nutritive food. 

Horst Manure is another yaluable article 
used extensively in enriching lands under culti- 
vation. From the character of its constituents, 
as ascertained by chemical experiments, it has 

demonstrated, however, to be less valuable. 
in proportion to its bulk, than the solid void- 
ings of either the ox or swine. Yet whem de- 
composed, and reduced to short muck, by fer- 
mentation, it possesses much intrinsic value, and 
is highly efficient when applied to most crops, 
particularly those belonging to the ceralia. Its 
value 1s enhanced by the admixture of charcoal, 
gypsum and other substanees capable of acting 
as fixers and absorbents which prevent the yol- 











eliminated by decomposition, and which are of 
scarcely less value, in a mémurial capacity than 
the earthy or mineral matters it contains. By 
composting it with other substances, for in- 
stance, chip manure, forest scrapings, muck, 
&c., a very important saving may be effected, 
and a most efficient compound supplied for the 
sustenance of all the various crops cultivated 
on the farm. 

Suzer Manure. On heavy and tenacious 
clays, sheep manure is highly valuable. Owing 
to its hot and highly fermentable nature, it is 
better adapted to pulverise and disintegrate the 
texture than perhaps any other fermentable 
substance or manure that is known to our ag- 
riculture. Composted with muck and good 
mould, with a small admixture of lime and 
gypsum, sheep manure is unquestionably the 
best and most economical aliment that can be 
applied to beets, carrots and Indian corn, espe- 
eially on soils of a clayey texture. The ameli- 
oration effected by its application, is more dura- 
ble than that prodaced by stable dung, and its 
action upon the crops more immediate and well 
sustained. Where large numbers of sheep are 
kept, a little care in supplying suitable materi- 
als will enable one easily to augment the quan- 
tity of manure from this source from one-fourth 
to one-half. All that is required to effect this, 
is to cart in muck, loam, sods, forést scrapings, 
and other similar materials having a vegetable 
origin, and sprinkle them over the surface of 
the shed or yard, every week. By this alterna- 
tion of voidings, liquid and solid, with the 
above mentioned matcrials, a very excellent stim- 
ulant for vegetables will be obtained, and at 
slight expense. Asa top-dressing for lands in 
grain and grass, this compost is unequaled, and 
when spread over the surface in the autumn, is 
perhaps the cheapest application that can be 
made. 

Nicur Sort is another invaluable manure. 
Owing, however, to an inveterate and insane 
prejudice which prevails in many minds, very 
little benefit is derived from its use. By clean- 
ing out the vaults of our privies, and rendering 
the contents inoffensive by the use of deodorants 
(sulphuric acid or lime,) and mixing them with 
mould, the full value of this important article 
may be economised, and made to subserve a most 
useful end. On garden crops itis ifivaluable, 
producing a rapid developement, and crowding 
forward the vegetables to maturity with a vigor 
which characterises no other fertilizer that can 
be used. Most farmerg have observed its highly 
stimulatinz effects wht applied to Indian corn, 
and the extremely dark and glossy green which 
it imparts to the foliage of that invaluable crop. 
On other plants, its invigorating action is also 
strikingly apparent. No farmer should permit 
it to be wasted. Those whose olfactories are 
too sensitive to allow of their exposing them- 
selves to the odor of this article, when managed 
in this way, possess a conformation far too deli- 
cate for the ordinary avocations of the farmer’s 
life. 

lien Manvre. This is a most valuable arti- 
cle, and is said by those who have experimented 
with it in various field and garden crops, to 
possess a value equal to that of the best guano, 
even when mixed with half its bulk of garden 
mould. By mixing the excrement of hens with 
muck, or well decomposed peat, and saturating 
the whole with urine, or diluted sulphuric acid, 
a compound of great energy will be formed, and 
which, when applied to théiPurposes of vegeta- 
ble enrichment in the ordinary way, will insure 
the best and most salutary results on any crop. 

Goosrt Dune, although possessing, in its 
crude state, qualities highly uncongenial and 
even deleterious to plants, is, nevertheless, en- 
dued with principles which render it capable of 
being transformed to a good and salutary ma- 
nure. To secure this result, it may be thrown 
into a heap, after being previously saturated 
with water in which salt has been dissolved, 
and mixing it with fine caustic lime, gypsum 
and wood ashes, one bushel of the three last in- 
gredients, in equal proportions, to six bushels 
of the excrement. The compost should be al- 
lowed to remain six weeks undisturbed, before 
being used, and then applied yggthe same man- 
ner as guano and poudrette. Indian corn, 
it does well in the hill, but for grain and grass 
crops, it should be broadcasted. Twenty bush- 
els to the statute acre, will be found a liberal 
application for well-set sward land, or land un- 
der wheat, oats, or rye. When used as a gar- 
den manure, it should be sown broadcast, and 
worked in by the spade orrake. There are very 
few pivoting roots, which do not receive great 
and obvious benefit from this application. 

Piczon Excrement. The stale from the dove 
cote, like the excrement of the hen, to which it 
is strongly assimilated, is another valuable fer- 
tillizer. It may be applied to soils and crops 
in a perfectly crude state, and always with ad- 
mirable success. It is of a warming nature, 
rich in all the essential elements of nutrition, 
and exerts its energies at once. It is less.dura- 
ble than some other manures, and owing to its 
energy, requires to be applied in less quantities, 
especially on cultivated crops. For roots and 
bulbous plants, it is invaluable. 

Curr Manure may be regarded as belonging 
to the same category as muck and peat. When 
decomposed, it is fine and light, and when ana- 
lysed presents a heavy preponderance of vegeta- 
ble and mineral constituents. It possesses a 
high degree of value as an ingredient in com- 
posts, especially those which are mostly of min- 
eral nature. Its effects on Indian corn are well 
known. The finer itis, the more immediate 
and efficient will be its action, though in this 
condition it is less durable than when applied 
in a coarser state. Currant, gooseberry, and 
other bushes of a fruitiferous chale, are greatly 
benefitted by annual applications of this article ; 
it tends to keep the soil light and moist, and 
besides supplying a healthy pabulum, favors the 
expansion of the spongioles, which it vivifies 
and strengthens. 

Forest Movtp or Scrapmes. These articles 
are also of vegetable origin, being derived prin- 
cipally from the decay of leaves, wood, &c., 
and consequently possess in themselves many of 
the more important vegetable principles, such, 
for instance, as the nitrogenous and carbona- 
ceous compounds which enter, more or less ex- 


all plants. When accumulated either in the 
apring or fall and placed in situations favoring 
decomposition, these materials are readily re- 
solved into a highly powerful manure. If 
placed in the cattle yard, or hog pen, deposited 
under sheep sheds, or mixed with other materi- 
als in the compost heap, their valuable proper- 
ties will be happily economised, and an impor- 
tant addition thereby secured to the available 
manurial resources of the farm, Too much im- 
portance cannot well be attached to articles of 
this character ; they are all valuable adjuvants 
in the process of fertilization, and their econo- 
my and judicious application, will tell upon the 
development and maturation of the future crops 
of him who uses them, as well as upon the ame- 
lioration and improvement of the soil to which 
they are applied. No one who can procure 
them need complain of a want of manure. 

Bones constitute another valuable fertilizer. 
Crushed and ground bones have long been ex- 
tensively used both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. On almost every species of vegetation— 
roots as well as grains—they act with surprising 
promptness, and their effects are both salutary 
and lasting. Bones dissolved in sulphuric acid 
—which is itself a great promoter of vegetative 
power in the soil—are perhaps more efficient 
than in any other state in which they can be 
applied. As all bones contain large quantities 
of phosphate of.lime, their mechanical effect 
upon the soil is considerable, and a degree of 
constitutional improvement—proportioned to 
the quantity of the article applied—will follow 
as a natural result. To those who have never 
experimented with this species of manure, I 
would say, be no longer remiss in the perform- 
ance of an obvious and most important duty. 
It behooves every one who has soil to cultivate, 
to strive, by every possible means, to improve 
its productive capacity, and to secure from it 
the richest and most liberal rewards. In order 
to achieve this result, we must have manure. 
This can never be possessed without effort ; like 
all other acquisitions, it must be purchased by 
effort, and often at the sacrifice of ease and com- 
fort. But in such an undertaking, considera- 
tions of this nature should be entirely over- 
looked. * A Montcomery County Farmer. 

- Gwynedd, "Feb. 1, 1856. 


One of the greatest evils we have to contend 
with in our gardens is the ravages of the bugs 
in our young vines, and numberless are the in- 
quiries, and suggestions about the best way to 
protect them while young and tender. Various 
expedients have been tried with more or less suc- 
cess, according to the care and time bestowed 
upon them. It isan old saying that ‘‘a fat 
calf is not lousy ;’’ on that principle I suppose 
that a plant or vine growing vigorously without 
any ekeck, or being put back by transplanting 
or other cause, will not be injured by bugs. 
Such I found to be the case with my vines last 
year, and the method [ took to insure a rapid 
and vigorous growth was new to me, and may 
be to others. I will state the process : 

I used the manure heap from the horse stable 
fora hot-bed. After leveling down the top 
where it was heated, I covered it with pieces of 
rich turf taken from the edge of the barn-yard, 
cut into squares of five or six inches, and placed 
grass side down. I planted my seeds in these 
pieces of turf so that each piece would make a 
a hill; then when it was time to transplant, I 
just removed each piece of turf to a place pre- 
pared for it in the garden without disturbing 
the plants in the least. I never saw plants grow 
80 fust before, and not one of them was injured 
by the bugs, while some planted in the usual 
way were destroyed by them. For the con- 
venience of transplanting, I should think that 
turf would be better than loose earth to put on 
any hot-bed. [Rural New Yorker. 

IuprovemENT IN Heavy Iron Suarrs, Among 

the list of patents recently published, we notice 
one for an improved wrought-iron. shaft, for 
steamships or other places where great strength 
is necessary. It is known that to make a solid 
wrought-iron shaft, has been found a very diffi- 
cult matter, on account of the uncertainty of 
its being properly welded in the interior. It 
has also been found from some experiments re- 
cently made in England in the manufacture of 
large wrought-iron guns, that after heating a 
mass of wrought-iron to a degree necessary 
to make sure of a perfect weld in the whole 
mass, in the cooling, the iron becomes granu- 
lated in the interior, thereby losing its fibrous 
nature, and becoming not much stronger than 
cast-iron. 
The nature of the improvement alluded to in 
the patent of Mr. Otis Tufts, is to construct a 
shaft in pieces, longitudinally. Being hollow 
and hooped together, a much greater degree of 
strength is obtained with less weight of mate- 
rial. In the opinion of our first mechanics 
who have examined the subject, it is thought to 
be a very necessary and valuable improvement, 
especially in the construction of shafts for 
ocean steamships, where safety and durability 
are specially called for. [Boston Journal. 


Curtnc Pork ann Beer Hams. We have 
often tried applying the salt, &c., by rubbing, 
instead of a pickle orsolution in water. By tak- 
ing two or three ounces of saltpetre, made vory 
fine for a hundred pounds of meat, mixing it 
thoroughly with good fine salt, adding molasses 
sufficient to give the whole the exact appearance 
of molasses sugar, and rubbing your hams two 
or three times,—three times if large,—at inter- 
vals of three or four days, you will get a very 
fine article, providéd you have a good piece of 
meat to begin with. But if your ham was tak- 
en from an old, hard-working, balf fed or half 
fatted animal, either of the pork or beef produc- 
ing race, no subsequent treatment will remedy 
the evil. [Cultivator and Gazette. 


Macavtar’s History. The enormous sale in 
England of the new volumes of Macaulay’s 
History of England has been exceeded by tlhe 
sale in the United States. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, who paid the author £300 for early 
sheets, sold 73,000 volumes of their three dif- 
ferent editions, in the first ten days. The Lon- 
don publishers are said to have paid the author 











£16,000 for the volumes now published. 
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